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CHARACTERS OF THE COMEDY, 



THE SCENE IS LAID IN HOLLAND. 



Jan Van Epps Burgomaster of Amsterdam 

Hbndrick Vanvoorst Scientist, in love with Christine 

Harman RuTaBRS Rich Bargher 

Myndbrt Vbddbr Uncle to Marguerite 

Margubritb Niece to Myndert Vedder 

Christinb Adopted by the Rutgers 

Eatrbbnb Old family servant 

Pbtbrsbn Watchman 

1st AeBNT (Von Twillbr) Police Agent 

2d Aqbnt Police Agent 

Male and Female Burghers, 






A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. 



TBANBLATBD FBOM THE FBENCH OP VIOTORIEN BARDOU. 



The Theatre represents a room on the ground floor of a rich 
Hollander's house. At the back of the stage, on the left, the 
entrance door,— on the right of this— a barred- window, looking 
on the street. Between the door and the window, a large trunk. 

At the front of the stage, on the right, a high mantel-piece — 
beyond this, on the same side, a practicable door, leading into 
another room, and stairs conducting to the story above. On the 
left (front of the stage) the door opening into Christine's bed- 
room. Beyond this — the door of Rutger's study. A large table 
towards the left. . .trunks, arm-chau*s, brass lamp, &c. 

FIRST ACT. 

Towards the conclusion of the overture, a storm is heard ap- 
proaching, gradually increasing in violence. As the curtain rises, 
Katreene is seen kneeling on the right. Christine is coming from 
her room with a small parcel in her hand, and crosses to go to 
the window. She is about to open it : a flash of lightning blinds 
her ; and at the same instant a loud clap of thunder bursts over 
the house. Christine utters a cry of alarm, and falls seated. 

Katrkenb. Oh I. Miss Christine !... that mubt have struck 
the house 1 
Christine. Heavens I how that frightened me ! 



Katrbbnb. Deaf as I am, I heard that I Ah ! mercy on me ! 
I can^t get up ! Oh ! Miss Christine ! it is the end of the world ! 

Christinb. (Aiding her to get up,) Not quite yet, my good 
Katreene I come I sit down here ! 

Katrbbnb. And you are quite pale too. . .poor darling I. . . 

Christine. Yes I my heart throbs violently I CS?ie goes again 
to the window and takes the parcel from the ailL) 

Katrbbnb. Oh I Miss Christine I don't open the window — it 
attracts the lightning. (She stops her ears with her apron . . sound 
of distant thunder, .the rain falling heavily,. lightning continues.) 

Christinb. The storm is passing.. and now the rain comes 
down in a deluge. (To herself having looked into the street^ 
through the closed window. ^ He will not come in such weather as 
this I What is to be done I {Some one knocks at the outer door.) 

Katrbbnb. There is some one knocking I 

Christinb. (AnxUrus.) Yes ! it is Mr. Harman. (Shs tries to 
hide the parcel, .the knocking continues.) 

Katrbbnb. Miss Christine, I can not move. . .Open the door, 
please I 

(Outside.) Harman. Christine I Katreene! 

Christinb. (She hides the parcel in the trunk.) Yes I yes 1 I'm 
coming I {She opens the door.) 

Harman. (Enters running^ and shaking the water from, him.) 
Well, this is a pretty piece of business I making us wait outside 
in such weather as this I . . 

Hbndrick. Entering at the sams time. (He carries over his 
shoulder a large kite^ the tail of which is m>ade of little rolls of lit- 
mus paper y slightly tinted red.) Br'r'r, br'r'r, quick I quick I light 
a fire, Katreene I 

Harman. Yes ! and napkins, dry clothes, slippers. (Christine 
goes and com^es^ carrying coats, dec, into the room on the right) 

Hbndrick. We are absolutely soaking. 

Harman. That's right I mop up ! quick I quick I 

Katrbbnb. (Mopping the floor behind them.) Ah ! bless me I 
it's true 1 my poor floor. 

Hbndrick. But it is we, who need the drying, .and not the 
floor I 



Hajrman. {Changing his coat) Yes, that^s just like them I 
She^s a Hollander . . .inoreoyer, she doesn^t hear you. 

Christine. (Approaching him to take his cloak.) Will you 
permit me, Mr. Hendriok ? 

Hbnbrick. Ah I my dear child, I have not shaken hands with 
you yet ...Bless me, why I you are frozen 1.... What is the 
matter ? 

Harmait. (Taking off his coat) It^s a faot I you are absolute- 
ly livid I 

Ghristinb. It was that dreadful thunder-olap. I am still 
trembling I 

Harman. And you heard it, did you ? 

Hbndrick. (Clapping Christine's hands,) Poor child 1 

Harman. I [declare I I thought every window in Amsterdam 
was smashed 1 

Christine. Were you in the street ? 

Harman. ( Warming himself.) I was on the Amstel wharf 
under a shed, .with him. 

Christinb. (Carrying away the wet clothes^ and giving them 
to Katreene^ wJio takes them away.) Under a shed ! Well, I 
imagine you must indeed be wet. (Hendrick removes his kite 
from his shoulder^ and places it against the table on the left) 

Harman. As for him, Ae had been there an hour or more, 
seated in a chair, and occupied., well, you^d never guess how., 
flying his kite over the Amstel. 

Christine. What do you tell me I flying his kite ? 

Harman. Yes. The idea of his amusing himself with kite- 
flying in such weather I a man of gravity, .a scholar, .the most 
distinguished chemist in Amsterdam. 

Hbndrick. Don^t listen to him, Christine I He don^t know 
wliat he is talking about, the wretched tradesman I I do not play 
at kite-flying. I establish (he takes up the kite), .the presence of 
nitrlc-aoid in clouds charged with electricity, .in proof of which, 
looK at this litmus-paper, turned rose-color by it. 

Harman. Was it for that purpose that you planted yourself 
in that place ? 
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Hbndrick. {Placing his kite near the window.) Certainly; 
no more perfect spot could have been chosen.. no buildings 
crowded together ; a clear horizon., six lightning rods in view, 
and all ablaze, it seemed made expressly for the experiment. . . . 
I had waited a long time for some villainous storm like this to 
come up in order to observe it closely. {Thunder heard in the 
distance.) That's right, scold away ! I know a little secret about 
you, and I'll tell it some day. 

Harman. {Approaching the windotv.) .. .Wheit in the Devil's 
name, can he find so interesting in thunderbolts ? 

Hbndrick. Poor fellow I What is there that's interesting ? 
Well, what do you call that ? {A vivid flash of lightning.) 

Harmax. {Dazzled.) I call that a flash of lightning. {He re- 
turns.) 

Hbndrick. Very true; but of what nature? {Returning 
also down the stage.) 

Harman. Why, of the nature of lightning in general, I sup- 
pose. 

Hbndrick. {Seating himself before the fire.) You do not com- 
prehend. There is lightning, and there is lightning ...For in- 
stance, we bave first-class lightning, which is of the streak or 
ziszELg shape ; lightning of the second class, like an extended 
sheet, and finally that of the third class, in form, globular. With 
regard to this, there is some doubt if it be absolutely spherical, 
or whether that shape as presented to the sight, is not merely 
an optical illusion. That is the point that has puzzled me for 
some time. You will probably remark that it is so; that the globe 
form has been unquestionably detected by Howard, by Schubler, 
. .by Kamiz. 

Harman. I shall remark nothing of the sort, .the table is set, 
and you will ... 

Hbndrick. {Interrupting him and Tiolding him by the arm,.) 
But they never had such an opportunity of observing it as I had 
a short time since— and there was positively a globe. 

Harman. IndeeiJ I then it's all right, is n't it ? 

HENDRiCKi Yes ; it's all right. 

Harman. And you are happy ? 

Hbndrick. I am happy. 



Harman. That being the case, let's get some supper I 

Hbndriok. {Oetting up). Good I let us get some supper. (Oroea- 
ing to get to the table), 

Harman. How is this, only plates for two (to Christine) and 
you? 

Christine. Oh I I am not hungry, Mr. Harman. .please ex. 
ouse me. .the storm has completely unnerved me. . . 

Hbndrick. More reason, therefore, dear child, that you should 
come to the table. 

Christine. No ! I beg of you let me wait on you. I cannot 
possibly keep still ! moreover Katreene is well nigh paralyzed. I 
much prefer waiting on you. 

Hbndrick. {Christine going and coming, Hendrich following 
her with his eyes). What can be the matter with her this even- 
ing? 

Harmak. {Seating himself at table). It is the storm ! women 
are such timid creatures. 

Hbndriok. ( To Harman) If they were not, friend Harman, 
we would miss the immense delight of protecting them as if they 
were children — especially she who is so frail and delicate. I can 
hardly look upon her without having tears come to my eyes — she 
is so sweet, so good, so gentle. Ah I the charming creature ! 

Harman. Ha ! Ha ! Master Hendrick ! you are almost as much 
an enthusiast about Christine as you are about lightning ! . . 

Hbndriok. Perhaps I but it is not exactly the same thing ; al- 
though I must confess her eyes have lightnings also. . 

Harman. Yes ! when she looks at you ! I have noticed that. 

Hbndrick. You don't mean to say that you have seen ?. . , 

Harman. Why ! bless your simplicity I . . . 

Hbndrick. Hush ! she is coming I 

Christine. {On the threshold). What beer will you drink, 
gentlemen ? 

Harman. Give us some French wine, my dear ! Beer is less 
gossipy, and I wish to make Hendrick talk. 

Christine. Immediately . . . {She exits), 

Harman. Gk>ne ! 



/ 
/ 
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Hbndrick. Yoa tell me then that yoa have seen 

'H.ARUAN. Why, of ooarse I have Been yon great baby of a 
Hoientist ! I have Been that yoa do not amuse yourself solely in 
kite-flying over the Amstel river, .you play likewise at battle-door 
and shattlecook with Christine, your two little hearts serving as 
shuttles. 

Hbndrick. What do you say ? you really believe that. . . . 

Harman. For three months, friend Hendriok, (and I do not 
imagine that my eyes are the only witnesses). . .for three months 
you have been in the habit of coming here twice daily; at twelve 
oVlock in going to your lecture at the Zoological Garden, and 
again at four o^dock upon your return. 

HBin>RiCK. {Eagerly), But it is the shortest way I 

Harman. Yes I I grant you— to her heart I 

Hbndrick. But after all, Christine — 

Harman. {Interrupting him). Come now! let us talk the 
matter over reasonably... Christine is not like the generality of 
young women that you must be well aware of. She is a poor 
adopted child, brought up by my mother, and almost like a sister 
to me. . She is intelligent, fairly well-taught, sufficiently so, at 
least, I assure you, to admire such a scholar as you are. Besides 
you press her hands affectionately ! you are anxious about her 
health I you lend her books to read which she devours. . .a spot on 
her dress calls forth from you a little lecture on chemistry. ..a 
pot of flowers is the text for one on Botany, while the cat affords 
an occasion for another on natural history. She listens, ab- 
sorbed ; ears and eyes attentive. . .and you imagine that Love is 
not to mix itself with matters connected with a Professor of 26 
and a scholar of 18. .bah ! 

Hbndrick. {Resolutely), Very well then I I confess it ! I do 
love her. What would you do ? 

Harman. What would you do ? 

Hbndrick. What would 7 do ! Why, marry her to be sure ! 

Harman. Very well then ! tell her so. 

Hbndrick. But I do tell her so ! 

Harman. Ah ! why do you tell me such stories ? 

Hbndrick. On the contrary it is you who tell them to me. 
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Harman. But. . . . 

Hbndrick. Hush She is here ! 

CpmSTiNB. {Entering with a bottle of wine,) I have brought 
a bottle of the best wine, Mr. Harman. 

Harman. {Pouring out wine. ,then stopping to inspect sadly a 
small label pasted on the bottle,) With the date written ui)on it. . 

Christine. ( With emotion,) In her own hand-writinsr. 

Harman. A familiar habit of hers, dear soul ! (sighing.) 

Hbndrick. Of whom are you speaking, Harman? 

Harman. Of my mother, Hendrick I 

Hbndrick. {Quickly pressing his hand). , .Oh I forgive me I 

Hbrman. Oh ! to think that it is hardly a year since she was 
with us ! don^t let us talk of it, Hendrick ! 

Hbndrick. If you have no hope of ever seeing her again, Har- 
man, never speak of her : to do so, is simply rendering yourself 
wretched, but, if as I do, you believe in that better world, where 
the loving and loved are again united, then always speak of her 
..do not regard death as a sad remembrance, for it is the as- 
surance of a radiant hope : let us think without bitterness of our 
cherished dead therefore, since they are more the living than we 
ourselves are, for they are nearer God. 

Harbcan. Tou are right, Hendrick !...but see ! Christine is 
weeping ! 

Hbndrick. Christine ! my dear Christine ! {Christine turns 
away^ hiding her tearSy until feeling that she can no longer restrain 
her emotion^ she goes quickly into her room,) 

Harman. She has gone to her room to weep : She loved her 
dearly ! (getting up). I have no longer any appetite I Since the 
ice is now broken, Hendrick, would you like to have me speak to 
her in your behalf ? 

Hbndrick. Oh ! no.! not at present ! 

Harman. Well I perhaps you are right ! you are sure of your 
happiness— yow can wait. . .while I. . .{sighing) 

Hbndrick. Well I while you ? 

Hbrman. Ah I my friend, I too love some one ! yes — and with- 
out hope I But let me not speak of that I . . . . Moreover I have 
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something to tell you first — something which I have never reveal- 
ed to a stranger, but which, nevertheless, it is most fitting that 
the future husband of Christine should know. 

Hbndrick. Ah ! indeed ! . . .pray what is it ? 

Herman. ( Taking from the table pipes and tobacco. ) H ave you 
not frequently asked yourself, Hendrick, how this young girl came 
to be adopted in our family ? 

Hbndrick. {Filling his pipe). Certfiiinly ! but I have replied, 
as I suppose everybody else has, that your excellent mother 
(pressing his hand): I can speak of her now, can I not, Harman ? 
. .that your estimable mother was the most tender-hearted of wo- 
men, and in the exercise of that quality, adopted an orphan. 

Harman. But the circumstances under which that adoption 
took place I— that is something which you do not know, and which 
I now propose to tell you 

Hbndrick. I am listening I 

Harman. It was some time after my father^s death, in 1813— 
it will be thirteen years next Christmas... It was Sunday, my 
mother was attending mass, and the church being crowded she 
was, of course, somewhat pressed upon by the people around her. 
Suddenly she felt her dress slightly twitched. She paid little at- 
tention to it until the twitching was repeated, and then, suspect- 
ing that some one was trying to get her purse, she turned sudden- 
ly and caught the hand of the robber in the very act It was the 
little rosy dimpled hand of a child. 

Hbndrick. (Excitedly.), . Christine ? 

Harman. It was indeed.. my dear mother^s eyes filled with 
tears at the sight of those little cherub fingers, so early exercised 
in vice. Pity inclined her to let the httle creature go, but char- 
ity counselled the reverse. Who knows but that Heaven sent to 
her expressly this young soul to be saved. She brought this child 
home with her, who cried bitterly, complaining that her aunt 
would beat her. My mother ind her. .induced her to talk, and 
inthat way learned enough to understand that both the father and 
mother of the child were Friesland Bohemians, and of that class 
of people who frequent the country fairs, .that the little girl had 
been taught, from her infancy, all the tricks of the mountebank 
. .that the father died in attempting some gymnastic feat, .that 
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the mother had died of grief and poverty, and that the pretended 
aunt was an old vixen of the same race, who beat the child, and 
taught her to steals while awaiting something better in the future. 
My good mother kept the cnild, whom— as you can very well im- 
agine — the aunt nevef attempted to reclaim. Christine was taught 
to read, to write, and to say her prayers, in all of which she was 
profoundly ignorant, and so the child was, in a short time, a little 
model of gentleness and propriety. . . .And what a housekeeper 
she is, you know very well, and withal, so pretty, so prepossessing 
and so good. Why, Hendrick, I am more than half inclmed to be 
angry with her at times. If I permitted it, she would sit up all 
night— either to make clothes for the poor, or to nurse some sick 
neighbor. - And for all this, Hendrick, her charming face, her 
many virtues, and her kindly heart, I am indebted to my mother, 
she having bequeathed them to me, on her death-bed, as the best 
part of her heritage— since, thanks to her, I am to-day, enabled 
to make you the richest present in the world— a good, pure, and 
noble woman . 

Hbndrick. And I thank you, Harman, from the bottom of 
my heart . . . .When shall we be married ? 

Harmak. (quickly),) ....You have not changed your mind, 
then? 

Hbndrick. Certainly not. Why should I ? 

HARMAir. Oh, I don^t know.... I feared you might.... The 
daughter of mountebanks, you know— a Bohemian 

Hbndrick. Very well ; what of that ? 

Harmaii^. And detected as I told you. 

Hbndrick. (quickly ) What an honest nature ! Since, never 
having been taught anything save vice, she returned so quickly 
to virtue. 

Harman. Ah I you are right ; but, Hendrick. .a foundling !. . 
no parents to conduct her to the altar, .no family ! 

Hbndrick. More reason therefore for giving her one. 

Harman. Not even a name ! 

Hbndrick. More reason, therefore, for bestowing upon her 
that of an honest man. 

Harman. Ah ! you are a noble-hearted fellow, and I rejoice 
in having you as my friend... come, let me embrace you. (A 
knocking ii heard at the entrance door.) 
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Hkndrigk. Some one knocks ! 

Harman. I hear I 

Hbndrick. I will go ! 

Harm AN. No, no I don't move. (He opens tfie door, Myndert 
Vedder appears. Aside,) I wonder who this oan be ? I do not 
know the gentleman. 

Vbddbr. (Entering very quietly.) My respects to you, sir. 
{Seeing Hendrick.) And also to you, sir. {Harman and Hendr 
rick look at him astonished— very quietly after having taken 
breath.) It's nothing, only a trilling accident. 

Harman and Hbndrick. ( Together. ) . . An accident ? 

Vbddbr. (Breathing heavily.) Yes ! but a very trivial one ! 
My niece, wishing to go to the theatre on foot, in attempting to 
jump over a street-kennel, has sprained her ankle. 

Harman. Good gracious I where is she I Katreene ! Katreene ! 
(Marguerite enters.) 

M. Vbddbr. Ah I here she is !. . .it's a trilling accident !. . 
come in, niece ! 

Harman. ( Without recognizing her— running to offer her his 
arm.) Dear me. Miss !. . 

« 

Margubritb. ( Veiled). Do not alarm yourself, my dear sir ! 
I am really more frightened than hurt, {she is begged to be seated^) 
but my uncle is so much disturbed that he exaggerates, {she lifts 
her veil. Katreene offers a glass of water.) 

Harman. {Asidey recognizing her.). . . .Marguerite I 

Hbndrick. Ah ! 

Harman. (Excitedly) . . My dear friend, it is she ! 

Hbndrick. {Surprised) . . Indeed ! She ? 

Harman. (Closing his m.cuth)..'EL\Me^\ 

M. Vbddkr. There ! Marguerite, you are now among friends 
(to -Harman), for I was well acquainted with your father, you 
understand I He was a man whose loss I sincerely deplore, {he 
looks at his watch to observe the hour) ... .1 will order the carriage 
to the door, (he goes up the stage). 

Hbndrick. Permit me, my dear sir, to spare you that trouble. 
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M. Vbddbr. No, no ! it will do me no good I I am somewhat 
troubled with a tendency of blood to the head : my doctor has 
forbidden me all emotion— and this has so 

Hbnbbiok. Very good ! very good. 

M. Vbddbr. Listen Marguerite— (a^ tf^ door)—\t is really 
nothing serious— a mere trifle, my child I 

Margubritb. Oh ! I am better already, uncle ! 

M. Vbddbr. {Continuing.) When I have walked a little it will 
have quite disappeared ! 

Hbndrick. Your niece^s sprain ? 

M. Vbddbr. Oh, no ! I was speaking of myself. 

Hbndrick. Oh ! I beg pardon ! 

M. Vbddbr. Yes. 

Hbndrick. Good! good I {shutting the door) ...charming 
uncle that. 

Harm AN. Gone I Oh ! Miss Marguerite. . .you. . .at my house 
... I hardly dare to believe it ! 

Margubritb. Certainly, sir, it is 1 1 since it seems necessary 
to break one's bones in order to see you. {Harman makes sign 
to Katreene to leave the room). 

Hbndrick. {Aside— coming down — having seen the sign given 

to Katreene) Ah ! very well ! I suppose I may consider myself 

as another one too many ! {He returns up the stage to get his hat^ 
cloak arid kite). 

Harman. {To Marguerite). Alas ! I have never dared to call 
on you. 

Margubritb. And why, may I ask, have you never dared to 
call on me ? 

Harman. Ah, why ?. . .everything is now so changed, I dare 
not even tell you why ! 

Margubritb. {Laughing). But do, nevertheless, dare some- 
thing I . 

Harman. Well, then, Miss. ..{To Hendriek^ who is about going 
out of the door). . .are you going ? 

Hbndrick. Yes, I am going I 
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Harman. (Quickly y bringing him baek), . .No, no ! remain. .A 
friend, Miss Marguerite ! almost a brother, and in his presence I 
shall have more courage. 

MARauBRiTB. Oh, I know Mr. Hendrlck Yanvoorst very well . 
I have seen him here very frequently. 

Hbi^drick. (Surprised). Here, Miss ? 

"Habman. Certainly ! is it possible that you do not recognize 
Miss Marguerite ? 

Hbndrick. (Reflecting), Ah ! yes, yes I. . .It appears to me 
that. . but. . . 

Margubritb. How is this, Mr. Hendriok ! you do not remem- 
ber the little seamstress who sometimes came to mend laces for 
good Mrs. Rutgers ? 

Hbndrick. Indeed I Are you that little Marguerite, so pretty, 
so charming, so interesting. . . 

MARauBRiTB. (Laughing). . . .Stop, stop I or I shall never dare 
to own that I am Marguerite ! . . . 

Hbndrick. And you are she ? 

Margubritb. Certainly. 

Hbndrick. (JETe and Merman seated). Is it possible?. . .you I 
. . . .but how I 

Margubritb. Ah ! I see !. .how is it that a young woman so 
pretty. . .so. . .but so poor, so forsaken— is now the possessor of a 
name, a home, carriages and horses ?. . . 

Hbndrick. An uncle whom we have just seen. 

Margubritb. Mr. Harman has not told you, then ? And so 
you have not told him ? {To Marman). Is it possible that you 
never speak of me ? 

Harman. Oh, yes ; I talk a great deal about you, but always 
to myself. 

Margubritb. Very well, then, Mr. Hendrick. . . .One morning 
as I was going to my work . . my uncle, whom I did not know at that 
time, came in a splendid carriage to take me to see his brother, 
Mr. Cornelius Vedder, the banker, who was lying very ill, poor 
man I and who, when seeing me as I entered his bed-room, 
stretched out his arms to me, calling me his daughter. Here was 
a revelation which I could not clearly comprehend, .how was it to 
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be aooonnted for, that this old gentleman, whom I neve/ saw be- 
fore in my life, could be my father. It was explained to me, it is 
true, bat with so niach concealed detail, that, candidly speaking, 
the whole affair is still quite obscure. Nevertheless, he was dy- 
ing—poor old gentleman! . .he took my hand, and looking earn- 
estly in my face, said : ** Dear child, I wish, before I die, to 
*'make amends for the crime I have committed in so long ne- 
** glecting you, . .but I am severely punished. . .1 might have had 
** a ministering angel in you throughout my life, but I neither 
**knew how to desire the blessing, nor how to merit it.^' Upon 
that, weeping, he kissed me, and I, too, you may well believe, 
shed tears in sympathy. Then some gentlemen of the legal pro- 
fession were introduced, before whom he signed several papers, 
which I also was called upon to sign, and from that moment 
every one addressed me as Miss Vedder. The following day I was 
alone, my father was dead without giving me time to know him 
and to love hlm—for I had already begun to do so. There, Mr. 
Hendrick, that explains how I came to have my house, my car- 
riage, and my horses. 

HBin>RiCK. An uncle whom we have Just seen ?. . . 

Margubritb. Yes; and to whom, at times, I find myself 
saying : " Then you are really my uncle ? You are quite sure ? " 

HBin>RiCK. And he replies ? 

Margubritb. He replies that he intends being more than 
that to me. 

Bjlbmas. How is that ? . . .More than an uncle ? 

Margubritb. My husband I 

Hbndrick. Oh, misery I 

Harmak. ( Very much agitated, rising and upsetting his cTiair) 
. . . .Your husband ! He ? 

Margubritb. [^Looking at him.) Well ! 

Hbndrick. (^Aside to Marman,) Shall I?. . . .(restraining him- 
self), .Do nothing I say nothing 1 I beg pardon, Miss Marguerite I 
. . . .After all, why not ? 

Margubritb. (With affected indifference,) But, I am in no 
hurry. There are many to choose from. 

HBin>RiCE. Ah r indeed ! You have many. . 
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Margubritb. Friends, of course. It is not every one who is 
like Mr. Harman, who has not onoe crossed my threshold since I 
have been so fortunate and so happy, .he who used to come so 
cheerfully up my six pair of stairs when Mrs. Rutgers had work 
to give me. 

Harman. (^Sadly,) ...Yes, yes I in those days, .but now I 
rarely go out. 

Hbndrick. {Supporting HarmarCa atatemenL), . . .No I he 
never goes out now. 

Marqubritb. (To JSTarman.). .. .Nevertheless, I saw you last 
Sunday— and you turned your head aside — as if you had not seen 
me. 

Hbndrick. (Puahing Harman towardg her.),. Ah \ ah I ex- 
plain that. 

HARMAir. Tou were surrounded by half a dozen gentlemen, of 
different ages, and all so polite and attentive ! . . 

Margubritb. Very well, Mr. Harman. 

Harman. Well, Miss Marguerite, to be frank, I am quite unfa- 
miliar with the elegancies of social intercourse, in fact, I am 
something of a bear in manners, and the mere sight of a young 
lady in fashionable toilet, even you. . . . 

Hbndrick. (Passing between them.) Do not listen to him. Miss 
Yedder I he really does not know what he is talking about I. . . 
The fact is that he was almost mad with the desire to Join you. 

Harman. I ? 

Hbndrick. Yes I you I you were crazy to be with her ! you 
know you were, and you came home disheartened and sad. . .we 
dined together, and for my part, I had an abominable dinner, for 
he did nothing but sigh through it all, Miss Marguerite. 

Margubritb. But why should he sigh ? 

Hbndrick. Is it possible that you cannot divine the cause ? 
Why 1 it is simply because now you are rich, yes, rich to the ex- 
tent of millions. 
Harman. (Trying to prevent him from speaking). . . .Hendrick I 
Hbndrick. (Speaking in a higher key.) While his fortune is 
as nothing compared with yours, and because he loves you . . . 
because he adores you. 
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Harman. {same play) .... Hendriok I will yon. . . 

Hbndrick. {^peaking louder), I tell yoa 70a worship her ! do 
you understand (aside to him) and don^t you dehy it, you g^reat 
baby — since it is I who make the declaration for you. 

Margubritb. {Tranquilly). . .But it is a most honest scruple, 
Mr. Hendriok ! 

Hbndrick. (Pointing to Harman.) Ah I he is Honesty^s twin 
brother. 

Marqubritb. Since I have become rich, I meet with so many 
who adore me, that I am really at fault in knowing what choice 
to make, and I swear to you I would rather throw my fortune in- 
to the Amstel than marry a man capable of a yile calculation in 
his professions of affection. 

Harman. {To Hendrick). . . .There, you see I was right t 

Hbndrick. {To Marguerite). . . .What I do you for a moment 
suppose that . . . 

Margubritb. {Continuing.) Would you like to know what 
my dream is ? 

Hbndrick. {Earnestly) . . . Indeed I would t 

Margubritb. Oh, if I only knew a man who had loved me 
when I was poor I such a man could not be open to suspicion I I 
should be sure of possessing his heart, and mine would return 
him love for love. 

Hbndrick. And there he stands. {SJiovfing Harman.) There 
is the man. Miss Y edder I That man has loved you for these past 
ten years. 

Margubritb. Perhaps I . . . .Yes I ... a little. . . . 

Harman. A little I. . . .you see I 

Hbndrick. {Restraining him.) Will you be quiet ? I insist 
upon it that you love her, and if proof is required. . . • 

Margubritb. a very slight one will answer I 

Hbndrick. A very slight one ? 

Margubritb. {Passing in front of Hendrick. ) Yes ! ... do you 
remember, Mr. Harman, the morning when I was at work at your 
house, and flowers were being brought in for the garden ? 

Harman. As if I should ever forget it I 
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MARauBRiTB. They were orchids— which had ahready com- 
menced to supplant the tulips. I was permitted to sco with you 
to see them . They were of every variety of form, and withal very 
curious— one resembled a wasp, another a butterfly, but there 
was one which surpassed all the rest. . .it was like a little rose- 
colored heart in shape, with two blue wings— the rose being of 
such an exquisite shade and the blue so delicate in tint. .1 had 
never seen anything in the least like it. .and then. . . . 

Harman. (Excitedly,), . .And then. . . .let me tell you the rest 
. . .then, as we both bent forward to inspect the flower nearer. . . 
I cannot tell how it happened ! but your hair just lightly touched 
mine, and in your haste to withdraw your head, your hand which 
held the flower the better to se« it, broke it from its stem 

MAReuBRiTB. Yes I 

HARMAir. Even now I seem to hear the little cry you uttered 
. . . Again I see you almost in tears at the accident, and asking 
my pardon. . .when my mother called to you from her window. . . 
and I. . . . 

Margubritb. {Excitedly. ^ And you ? 

HARifAN. And I, left alone, picked up the fallen flower I 

Marguritb. {Delighted.) Tou picked it up ? 

Harman. And I have kept it in remberance of that moment 
of delight. . .so short. . .but yet so sweet. . . 

Margubritb. And you have kept it ? 

Harman. Most preciously I in a little locket. . .1 will show it 
to you. 

Margubritb. Oh, do I show it to me at once, .it is all that I 
wish to know. I am indeed happy, my friend I If you picked up 
that flower as a souvenir of me, it was a proof that then you loved 
me : if you have preserved it until now^ it is because you love 
me still. 

Harman. In a word ... 

Margubritb. Do go bring it to me, do I our little blue winged 

flower I go, go my friend, it is the sweetest present you can make 
me on our wedding day. 

Harman. {Radiant with delight, and running to Hendrick,) 

Our wedding day I ♦* Our wedding day," Hendrick ? did 

you hear ? 
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Hbndrick. Ym, she said it. (Noise of a carriage heard), 

Harmajt. Ah ! Marguerite, I can avow it now ! I do love 70a 
dearly I you will believe me, will you not ? 

If ARGUBRITB. Frankly, my friend, I must believe it somewhat, 
to come here as I have to see you. 

Harmaii^. Oh ! I am going to get it — that blessed flower. 

Hbndriok. Be quick, be quick ! our blessed uncle is coming 
up the steps, {having gor^e up stage). 

Margubritb. Not a word to him ! . . . I must break the news 
to liim myself. 

Hbndrick. {At the door^ watching,) That^s right, spare him 
all emotion I 

Margubritb. (2b JSarman.)... To-morrow ! at my house., 
at ot«r house!.... 

Harman. Ah I yes; to-morrow, .forever I . .and for life I 

Margubritb. With the flower ? 

Harman. Tes, yes I with the flower. (ITiej/ continue talking 
earnestly together). 

Hbndrick. (Opening the door and coughing to warn them.) 
Ahem ! Ahem I {Night approaches). 

Vbddbr. (Enters.) Ah I that^s all right now I 

Hbndrick. (Hiding the lovers^ and turning intentionally to 
their side.) Yes, yes ! it's not going on badly, (aside). Well, 
what about that little airing you have just taken ? (Same play oj 
hiding the lovers). 

Vbddbr. That did me inflnite good: the carriage is here, 
niece ! come, let us be going I (Hendrick coughs). 

Margubritb. (Getting up. and going to him cheerfully.) 

Here I am, uncle, quite ready. 

Hbndrick. (Surprised.) How about that sprain ? 

Vbddbr. Ah ! yes, ^ propos ! how about that sprain ? 

Margubritb. (Slightly embarrassed.)... yfeW^ I really don't 
know how to account for it I but the conversation ...the distrac- 
tion 1 am no longer troubled by it. 

Vbddbr. I thought as much ! I was sure it was nothing serious. 
Hbndrick. (Aside.) Just so ! nothing whatever. 
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Harman. (Aside to Hendrick.) Ah I my dear friend, what 
cleverness I what adroitness I 

Hbndriok. {Aatde,). .It is simply delightful ! especially so since 
she exercises it in our behalf. 

Harman. (Ceremonioib8ly,)..M\ei& Vedder. may I be permitted 
to call upon you to-morrow and enquire about your health ? 

Margubritb. Why not ? Most assuredly, my dear sir. . . .Come, 
uncle. (She goes out in a Sprightly manner). 

Vbddbr. That^s ri^ht, come and see us I I will show you my 
pictures. 

Hbndrick. (Pushing barman towards Marguerite who is seen 
in the vestibule^ and retaining Vedder.) Are you an amateur of 
painting? 

Vbddbr. Oh, no ! fortunately I know nothing about it, other- 
wise I should become an enthusiast. 

Hbndrick. (Holding Harman back by the skirt of his coat, at 
the same time saluting Vedder.) By all means avoid the emo- 
tional I (Vedder exits.) 

Harman. Ah ! let me see her once more. 

Hbndrick. (Holding Harman in his arms to prevent his going 
out.) . . .Look at her ! look at her I happy mortal. (The closing 
of the outer door is heard. Shutting the door,) Well ? 

Harman. (Coming down.) Ah 1 how happy I am I and how 
much I am indebted to you for it. 

Hbndrick. (Coming down.).. Saiats in Paradise I two wed- 
dings at once 1 Hurrah 1 for the married ones ! Hurrah for Ma- 
dame Harman I Hurrah for Madame Hendrick ! Hurrah for the 
little Harmans I Hurrah for the little Hendricks 1 

Harman. Will you be quiet ? You will wake Christine. 

Hbndrick. Oh, we must not wake Christine I And now show 
me your precious flower with the azure wings, that I too may ad- 
mire it. 

Harman. It is kept securely, you can be assured, at the bot- 
toui of my secretary, in a small steel coffer, together with all my 
dear mother^s jewelry. It is in a crystal medallion, surrounded 
with black pearls — you shall see it— yes, I have the keys of my . 
study. (He searches his pocket.) Light a candle, it is growing 
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dark. {Harman goes up tJie stage to search for the key in the 
pocket of his overcoat Hendrick goes to the right towards the 
mantel-piece to light a candle,) 

Christine. {Coming out softly from her room without being 
seen^ but seeing them,) Still here. Oh I 1 shall nev^er be able to 
go out ! {Looking towards the window where a man wearing a 
cloak and large hat^ is seen.) 

Hbndrick. {At the chimney.),... Where the devil are the 
matches 1 ^ 

Harman. On the right. 

Hbndrice. Ah I yes. 

Christinb. He is there I {She crosses and goes to the trunks 
from which she takes the small parcel, while Harman opens the 
door qf his study, and Hendrick lights the candle. Coming to the 
window, she opens it, and the shadow of a man, enveloped • in a 
large cloak, is seen.) Take it,, .quick ! quick !. .1 will come out 
presently ! {She shuts the window carefully, reaches the stairs, 
walking backward, and disappears,) 

Harman. Light up I Light up I 

Hbnbrick. ( Walking, shading the candle with his hand,) All 
right I all right I I am following you. 

Harbian. {Crying out from the study) . .Oh I Hendrick I 

Hbndrick. {Stopping short, ) , , What is the matter ? 

Harman. {Re-appears on threshold, pale, excited,) Hend- 
rick ! Hendrick I 

Hbndrick. What is it ? 

Harmak. Oh ! God help me 1 my friend, I have been robbed! 

Hbndrick.. {Letting his candle fall.) Robbed ? 

Harman. Robbed I completely robbed I {They grope about 
for the candle, the curtain falliny slowly.) 
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ACT SECOND. 

Harman Rutgers^ study; on the a light chiioney, on the l«ft, a 
closed window, furnished with iron bars. Beyond this an en- 
trance door, opening in the larger room, seen in the first stage- 
setting. At the back of ^he stage, a large book-case. On the 
right, a secretary; between this and the book-case, a ** carton- 
nier,^^ placed quite high, holding a dozen or more engravings. A 
table on the left before the window, arm-chairs, etc. The entire 
piece is wainscotted to the height of a man, with very old wood- 
work. The rest of the room is decorated with hangings of tawny- 
oolored leather. An arm-chair on the right. 

FIRST SCENE. 

As the curtain rises, the study is seen in a state of great disord- 
er. The two finest " cartons^^ of the " cartonnier^^ are lying on 
the floor, broken, and all the papers contained in it are scattered 
around the room. Upon the table a large morroco portfolio- 
turned upside down— the lock broken, and wide open — has pour- 
ed upon the carpet and table, a quantity of letters of all sizes. 
The secretary has been forced : that part of the lid still adhering 
to the lock, is jagged and hacked, and the lock hangs dangling— 
the bolt not haying been drawn from the staple. The lid hangs 
at one side« in such a manner as to expose the interior of the sec- 
retary and several drawers — two only of which haye been pulled 
from their grooves. In the wall over the secretary, a little higher 
than the wainscotting, a sort of Persian knife is stuck. On the 
ceiling the bell-wire (the cord of which hangs on the right of the 
door, and which at the back traverses the entire decoration) is 
broken above the secretary, and the two ends of it left hanging — 
the longer piece of the two, that attached to the bell-cord, appear- 
ing twisted at its extremity, in the form of a ring. Hendrick and 
Harman, candle in hand, contemplate the destruction in utter 
amazement. On the floor hes a small steel box, closed. 
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Hbndrigk. Ah I Heavens ! who has done this ? 

Harman. {Running from one object to another. ),.,.Axii^ Xhe 
portfolio I and the engraving— wallet. . . and the secretary ! 

Hbndrigk. Has money been taken ? 

Harman. Three hundred florins, fifteen hundred ducats ! all 
gone I all gone ! and the the jewel-box ? 

Hbitdrigk. This ? (Jle picks up the steel box.) 

Harman. (Opening it) Empty !... They have taken every- 
thing — even the medallion. 

Hbndrigk. The medallion also ! 

Harman. Oh ! the wretch I he has robbed me of my medal- 
Uon ! Stop thief ! (He runs to the window, opens it, and cries 
out). ..Stop thief ! 

Hbndrigk. But, my dear fellow ! don't cry out in that manner I 

Harman. What I Some one has stolen my medallion, my 
flower, and you would not have me cry out ! 

Hbndrigk. (Trying to calm him).. .But my dear friend con- 
sider I 

Harman. {Distracted.) .. .1 care nothing for the money 1 but 
the medallion ! it is my life ! m^ happiness I I shall never dare 
to meet Marguerite again. It will appear as if I had lied to her ! 

Hbndrigk. Listen to me I 

Harman. No I Jan Van Epps, the Burgomaster, lives 

opposite ! lUl wake him ! {at the window) Mr. Van Epps I Mr. 
Van Epps I wake up ! get up ! there has been a robbery here. 

Van Epps. {Outside.). . Halloo ! Halloo I there ! what's all that 
noise about ? 

HARMAN. {At the window.) Oh ! Mr. Van Epps, you are in 
the street ! Heaven has sent you ! 

Van Epps. {Outside.). . .Well I let us say it is heaven !— I have 
just come from a ball. What in that same Heaven's name is the 
matter ? 

Harman. I have been robbed, Mr. Van Epps ! some one has 
rifled my study ; my secretary ; come, see I 

Van Epps. The devil I I will ** come see," only give me time 
to change my dress-suit, and I will be with you ! 
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Harman. No ! no ! Mr. Burgomaster ! don^t wait to do that, 
but please come at onoe ! 

Van Epps. But at least, let me take the lady who is with me 
to her own door. {The sound of a knocker is heard,) 

Harman. But, my dear sir. . 

Van Epps. I tell you, I am coming, .and here happens to be 
coming at the same time — three police agents— attracted no 
doubt by your cries Open the door ! 

Harman. At once! (He goes out Hendriok alone goes from 
one object to another,) 

Van Epps. (Outside,) My dear Madam, permit me to kiss 
your fair hand ? 

( Voice of lady). Good night, Mr. Van Epps. 

Van Epps. I shall endeavor to bear you in mind, fair Madam ! 

Harman. (Outside,) This way, Mr. Burgomaster, this way ! 

Van Epps. All right ! all right ! 

Hbndrick. Who, then-^who could have done this ? (Contem- 
plating the havoc) 

Harman. (Preceding Van Epps on the scene,) This way, sir, 
this way. 

Van Epps. (Outside to the police agents^ who appear at the 
hack.), .You will remain where you are, and arrest whoever at- 
tempts to enter or go out. .(He enters smiling^ in evening dress, 
tight-fitting trousers, opera hat under his arm, and an eye-glass in 
his hand.) This, however, is all that it amounts to. .you dance 
all night, .you escort a pretty woman home, .you picture yourself 
. .Very well, nothing at all. 

H ARMAX. ( Turning the light on the scene of destruction. ) Look, 
sir, look I 

Van Epps. Ah ! ah ! It is here, is it ?— excuse me, I am a little 
near-sighted. (He makes use of his eye-glass.) 

Harman. And here, sir I 

Hendrick. And there I 

Harman. And the secretary I 

Hbndrick* And the portfolio full of letters. ! 
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Barman. And the engravings ! 

Van Epps. Aye ! aye ! very good I (Looking with his glass 
to his eye,) 

Harman. And no one has heard anything— nor has anything 
been seen. 

Van Epps. (Still using his eye-glass.) The secretary broken 
open ! the portfolio wrenched apart ? very good, .perfect ! 

Harman. What is it you'say ? perfect ! 

Van Epps . Money has been taken, has there not ? 

Harman. All the money, sir 1 

Van Epps. Good . . excellent ! 

Hbnbriok. And the jewels, also ! 

Harman. And my medallion ! 

Van Epps. Bravo I bravo ! burglary, robbery with infraction 
in an inhabited house. At all events, I have not been disturbed 
for nothing. (Harman and Hendrick look at each other in a be- 
wildered manner,) And do you suspect no one ? 

Harman. (In despair. ) . . No one ! 

Van Epps. So much the better ! so much the better I we shall 
have more pleasure in the discovery. 

Hbndrigk. (Stupefied.) . . Ah ! 

Van Epps. (Looking all the time from one object to another, 
his eye-glass in use.) I have just left the Swedish Embassy, the 
Embassador having married the lady of his choice. A most 
charming man ! Do you know him ? No ! and his wife I Ah I 
there^s a beautiful woman. Some time ago, when I was regard- 
ed the handsomest man in Amsterdam there is still something 

left of it I am speaking of her. .and of myself also, for that 

matter, .in short, that dear woman said to me a short time since: 
** Bless me, Mr. Van Epps, no one robs nowadays in Amster- 
dam ! There is not even the most trivial crime to alarm us, do try 
discover for us some delightful little incident of brigandage" 

Well, you see, I have found it— here is the affair— just see 

how a propos this has come about. 

Harman. Yes, but this has come about very badly I 
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Van Efps. Bah ! don't speak of it ! This is going to give ns 
some occupation. You have no idea how delightful it is to hunt 
a robber I 

Hbnbrigk. Yes, when you catch him at once. 

Van Epps. Oh ! if you catch him at once, there is no amuse- 
ment in it. It is like hunting. (To Harman.) . ."Do you hunt, 
sir? 

Barman. Yes I . . no, 1 . . I don't know . . but you . . 

Van Epps. {Interrupting him,) Oh, I ? Sometimes. {He 
goes to the door,) 

Harm AN. {To Hendrick,) That man will be the death of me! 

Hbndrick. {Speaking low,) Don't bother about him. In 
my quality of '* Lover of Science," I am considerate towards all 
sorts of manners, and all kinds of crankism. 

Van Epps. {Up the stage,) Well, now we will say that this 
is the door. 

Harman. And the only one, I beg you to observe. 

Van Epps. ( Working the key in the lock, ) A capital lock ! 
Perfectly intact, nevertheless. You carry the key with you ? 

Harman. I am never without it, sir— moreover it has a secret 
spring. 

Van Epps. Indeed 1 Locks with secret springs ; they are like 
women with secrets. (He turns the key Hn the lock,), .There, so 
much for your secret spring I 

Harman. You are right. 

Van Epps. It is not, however, likely that any one else has a 
key in all respects like this, and it is quite evident that the lock 
has not been tampered with, it works perfectly. The robber has 
not entered by the door, then. Let us look at the window. 

Hbndrick. The window was closed, sir, and my friend only 
opened it to call you. 

Van Epps. {Inspecting it through his eye-glass,) Moreover, I 
see bars, do I not ? 

Harman. Yes, sir. {Bringing the candle near it) And very 
close together. A child could not pass between them. 

Van Epps. {Taking a measure from the table,) Very good I 
Let us inspect the chimney. 
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Harman. {Following and lighting the way,) This way, sir. 

Vaw Epps. (Kneelling by theflr&pla^e and tapping inside on 
the brick work,) What is this ? 

Harman. It is some brick work which I had placed there last 
winter, intending to pat up a stoye. 

Van Epps. Then there is nothing practicable in it, but the 
pipe-hole I (Still kneeling,) 

Harman. (Bringing the light near it,) As you see. 

Hbndrigk. At the utmost not larger than that. 

Van Epps. {Still kneeling,) Ah I.. very good. The robber 
never entered, by that then ! 

Hbndriok. But, my dear sir, if lie entered neither by the door, 
nor by the window, nor by the chimney, in what way .. 

Van Epps. (Interrupting^ still on his knees,) Ah ? that^s the 
question; that^s the fun of the thing. If robbers entered a house 

like ordinary people, there wouldT be any amusement in it 

There is the ceiling yet to be examined. Let us look at that. (He 
gets up.) 

Harman. (Lifting the candle,) , ,J>o you imagine that they 
came down through that ? 

Van Epps. (Interrupting^ and through his eye-glass looking at 
the knife stuck into the partition,) What is that which I see yon- 
der^ shining ? A knife ? 

Hbndrigk. It is indeed I (They go towards it) 

Harman. Yes, it is an eastern weapon, which is ordinarily 
kept on the shelf of the secretary. 

Van Epps. Good I we bum ! and higher up; do I not see some- 
thing hanging ? 

H^DRICK. (Excitedly,) Certainly !. . .an iron wire ! 

Harman. Yes I the bell-wire I 

Van Epps. We bum ! we burn !... .Is your secretary strong ? 

Harman. What I do you propose 

Van Epps. Oh ! I have performed greater feats than that in 
my young days ! (He gets on a chair ^ and from that steps to the 
top of the secretary,), .This is a partition I (He knocks on the par- 
tition,) 
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Harman. Yes I a rery slight one ! ( Using his eye-glasa, and 
inspecting the partition higher up.) Very well ! now if you would 
like to see where he entered, .your robber. . .look here I (He 
raises up, with the end of the rule, a piece of the hangings, perfect- 
ly square,and unpasted at three of its edges, and somewhat resem- 
bling a valve, beneath which is seen a small round window, large 
enough, however, to adm>it of a m,an' s passing through,) The door 
is here ! 

Harman andHbndrigk. (^Astonished.) Ah! 

Van Epps. You see very well the conclusion is arrived at with- 
out much hurry I 

Habman. The window I I had totally forgotten it ! It has 
been closed these ten years I 

Van Epps. Very good I very good I and here is a piece of the 
hangings, unpasted and very cleverly removed ! It is perfect I 
{seating himself on the top of the secretary.) By Jove, that re- 
minds me of a certain adventure of mine in Gand. I was just 
twenty years old. I must tell you the story— it is very funny, 
(dusting himself). Ah ! pouah ! the abominable dust ! 

Harman. But how could it have been discovered ? 

Van Epps. You mean the window ? Why, when you observe 
a gentleman passing in the street, with a patch in the back of his 
coat, do you not at once infer that the coat has been torn ?. . . 

Harman. Very true ! 

Van Epps. (Rising and standing upon the top of the secretary.) 
. .Now this is an affair of extreme simplicity— in fact it is too 
simple I The robber descended from that point— letting himself 
slide down; and this wire, broken at the point of entrance, when 
it was within his reach, served to aid him; let me direct your at- 
tention to the fact that the part of the wire which is twisted for 
the use of the hand, is not that which is connected with the ^ell 
in the adjoining room, and which would have set it jangling, but 
the other, which could only have shaken the bell-chord. 

Harman. Very true I 

Van Epps. Only the getting away is not easy I He could very 
easily have got upon the secretary as I have done, but still he 
was at some distance from the window. On that account he was 
forced to avail himself of the knife, fix it firmly in the partition, 
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and thus make it serve the purpose of a foot-hold. It is yery 
primitive ! very primitive ! . . 

Harmait. Evidently ! but the portfolios of engravings ! 

Van Epps. Oh ! as for those (the pillaging of which has no, 
shadow of justification), it can be readily inferred that our robber 
must have stumbled in climbing. . .consequently he reached at the 
nearest object, that is to say at the portfolio, .besides— follow the 
movement — follow me closely. . .while the right foot was on the 
knife {he goes through the 7notion of placing his foot on the knife,) 
the left foot, unsupported, rests an instant on the portfolio 
which tilts under the pressure in this way {he pushes the carton- 
nier to one side with his foot), and the two uppermost engravings 
slide out and roll upon the carpet, where they are broken. . .but 
my robber, aided by that slight support, clings to the edge of the 
opening, his foot, being lifted, the portfolio, relieved from the 
unpulse, resumes its equilibrium, {he takes his foot from it) h'ke 
that. 

Harmak. Exactly ! 

Van Epps. (Dusting himself) Is it clear ? Is it rational and 
logical ? {RefiMing the hand which Hendrick extends to him,, and 
jumping down lightly,) No, no ! thank you, I have done many 
things more difficult than that. 

Harman. Ah ! Mr. Burgomaster, it is admirable I nothing es- 
capes you. 

Van Epps. (Complacently,) Nothing. 

Hendrick. Except the thief ! 

Harman. That is true, he is right, .let us run. {He makes a 
rushfcr the door.) 

Van Epps. {Seating himself in an arm-chair and tranquilly 
dusting himself.) That's right, run I run I bless my soul I we'll 
catch him soon enough without running. 

Harman. Soon enough ! Why, what do you mean ? 

Van Epps. {Gravely seated in the arm-chair enjoying a pinch 
of snuff.) You do not know how to prolong pleasure. What's the 
use of hurry ? When the thief is taken that ends the pleasure of 
pursuit, why now it is amusing to imagine him running. I say 
to myself, go ! go ! run on ! trot, .hide, burrow in the entrails of 
the earth. I, from my arm-chair, without moving, and by the 
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sole power of induction and logio, will know where yon are, 
whence you come and where yon go, and to aocompUsh that 
result T have but one thing to do. .assure myself of your tempera- 
ment. 

Harman. His temperament. (Aatoniahed.) 

Van Epps. Exactly. 

Harman. We have ample time to 

Van Epps. Pardon me, we can do nothing better. Sit down, 
therefore, the application of physiological knowledge to judicial 
information is a fact accomplished for all time. It has supplanted 
the torture, gentlemen ; it is the glory of the 19th century. Ask 
Mr. Hendrick if this is not so— he is a savant. 

Hbndrick. (Seated oh the right) Indeed ! you have discov- 
ered that. 

Van Epps. (Taking snuff tranquilly,) Certainly I by those two 
prominences, there and there. You have *'oausahty" largely 
developed. Moreover, to everything I said a moment since, your 
friend remarked : *' That's clear I" ** that's evident I" "it's su- 
perb !" while you, sir, you said nothing, .that's the savant ! 

Harman. (Impatiently.) But, Mr. Burgomaster, while you 
vaiK .... 

Van Epps. But sit down, my friend, sit down ! {He forces 
Harman into a chair^ who resigns himself.) How can you possi- 
bly attain the source of crime, if you voluntarily deprive yourself 
of the knowledge of the characteristics, by which the criminal 
establishes his identity and denounces himself ? Why, my dear 
sir, by the manner in whixsh a crime is perpetrated, by the differ- 
ent degrees of brutality, finesse, precipitation, intelligence and 
neatness evinced in its accomplishment, you can rest assured that 
the criminal confesses himself thoroughly— it is his signature. All 
that is required is the deciphering of it. 

Harman. Very well, then ! decipher the name of my robber, 
quick I 

Van Epps. (Without m,oving^ complacently.) For example, two 
women were brought before me yesterday. .1 have the reputation 
of understanding women fairly well. .1 have studied them thor- 
oughly. .These of whom I am speaking were two servants, 
equally suspected of having stolen a shawl from their mistress. .1 
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pointed ont the gaMty one at the very first glance. The thief had 
the choice of two shawls, one being blue and the other yellow; 
she took the bine one. I was perfectly satisfied of not making a 
mistake by having the Blond arrested— the Brunette would have 
unquestionably taken the yellow. 

Hbndrick. (Rising.) It is the wisdom of Solomon ! 

Van Epps. It is simply Physiology. 

HARifAir. Mr. Burgomaster, decipher the name. I beg of you, 
decipher the name I 

Yait £Ipps. {Rising,) The name ? I cannot tell you that at 
this moment! but what I can assure you of at once is.. that 
notwithstanding the cleverness with which the paper has been 
detached from the partition, the thief is a mere tyro at the bus- 
iness. Look, for instance, at this portfolio ! disemboweled in the 
grossest manne^^vie secretary broken open in a most savage and 
brutal way. .what confusion ! what a mess! workmanship with- 
out grace and without taste. . .and this lock left hanging ! it is 
pitiable ! he did not even know how to slip the bolt from the 
staple ! and this !. . .and this. . .and all this too, when now-a-days 
English ingenuity supplies us with '* centre-bits" and ** jimmies" 
and other house-breaking tools of convenience and adaptability, 
simply wonderful, (tvith warmth). But I will show you, gentle- 
men, if you desire, artists in this line who would open that sec- 
retary in three minutes by the watch, and you would not be able 
to detect anything of the proceeding. . .You would be in raptures! 

Harman. In short a novice has done this ? 

Van Epps. Yes ! and a novice who is neither tall nor robust, 
for he had need of a bell-wire to aid his descent, and a knife to 
help him in reaching a point where a tall man, and one of or- 
dinary strength could have climbed to by the mere grip of his 
hands. 

HBNDiaoK. Nevertheless, this secretary knocked into splin- 
ters... 

Van Epps. There, sir ! that is exactly where weakness reveals 
itself ! Real strength is serene and calm, for it is sure of itself, 
(with force). One blow of the fist, one only, on a piece of furniture 
like that, requiring to be smashed, and to bits it goes. But this 
is the work of an impotent — who becomes maddened and loses his 
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head— the object resists — he strikes — he beats against it at ran- 
dom—he make tooth-picks or pulp of it:. .Physiolojjy. .nerve and 
no muscle ! the work of a child or a woman 1 

Harman. The work of a woman ? 

Van Epps. For the last ten minutes, gentlemen ! I have had 
no doubt about it, and to resume — this is her description : she is 
a young and active woman, for she climbs ; small, for she needs 
a ladder ; brunette ! passionate and nervous 0i it is evident ; 
familiar with your habits, for she has availed herself of your 
absence— in short, h to comprise all in one word, if you have 
with you a young mistress, or a young servant. . . .you need not 
search any further, it is she ! 

Harmak and Hendrick. Christine I 

Van Epps. Ah ! there is a Christine I very well, then I it is 
Christine!... 

Hbndriok. Christine, indeed I come now, sir ! seek elsewhere 
for the woman I as for Christine ! it is impossible ! 

Harman. He is right, Mr. Burgomaster I a young girl brought 
up in the family. . . .a sister. 

Hbndrigk. Tou do not know her, sir! and there seems some- 
thing like levity in your accusation of a child ! 

Van Epps. {Interrupting him, tranquilly.) Would you like to 
wager something, sir, that she is wtif^ now in her room ? 

Hbndrigk. She ? 

Harman. There is her room— it is there, behind that, (points 
ing at the partition in which the small round window is cut). 

Van Epps. Her room is there ! and you still doubt ? 

Hendrick. {Going to the partition— knocking and calling), . . . 
Christine ! Christine I {Silence), 

Van Epps. You see she is not there. {He seats himself in the 
arm-chair.) 

Hbndrigk. I tell you that I will bring her to yon I and that 
you dare not accuse her to her face I {Christine appears at the 
door— followed by two police agents.) 

Harman. There she is ! 

Hbndrigk. You see, sir ! she never dreamed of escaping I 
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First AasiiT. Mr. Borg^omaster, we arrested this yoang per- 
son as she unbolted the door to go out ! 

Hbndrick Ain> Harman. To go out ? 

Christinb. {Tranquilly — having looked at Van Eppa with sur- 
prise,) Pray what is wanted of me ? Mr. Harman, please inform 
the gentleman who I am. 

Harman. Where have you come from ? 

Christine. From Katreene^s room ! Katreene is dreadfully 
afraid of lightning I she imagines the storm is, every instant, 
about to return. . .she fell asleep finally, and I also, sitting in a 
chair by her side, .and then I came down and was about to draw 
the bolts. . . . 

Van Epps. {Looking at her, eye-glass to his eye,) ... In order to 
escape I 

Christink. (Innocently,) To escape ! I ? what for ? to es- 
cape ? 

Van Epps. {To himself.) Ah ! she does not lack assurance ! 

Harman. {Taking Christine by the hand, and showing her the 
secretary.) Look I and I will then tell you I 

Christine. {Turning and looking without comprehending). . 
Ah ! good heavens ! who has done this ? 

Van Epp^ {Smiling. ) . . You ! 

Christine. I ? {She looks at them in a bewildered manner — 
t?i€n turning her eyes on the secretary she sees the em,pty drawers 
. . .she turns towards the agents—and uttering a heartrending cry ) 
Ah ! you say I have robbed you !. .{She looks at Harman who 
turns away from, her — then placing her hand on her heart as if she 
were stifling, tries to speak, but succeeds only in uttering disjoint- 
edly).,^db\ I... rob.... I rob. {She falls, fainting, into the 
arms of Hendrick).. . . 

Hendrick. Ah I my God ! when I told you this child was not 
guilty ! 

CURTAIN. 
END OF SECOND ACT. 
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ACT THIRD. 

Christine's Chamber, on the right (front) a window ; on the 
left of this window, a bell— In the second grooves— the entrance 
door— at the upper end a bed alcove. On the left (front) a chim- 
ney ; beyond this (second grooves) a bureau with an open drawer 
— ^above this the round window communicating with Uarman's 
Study— the hangings unpasted, as in the adjoining room, are 
hanging down. Between the door and the window, a table and 
chair; another chair on the left, before the fire place; another at 
the upper end by the bed. It is night .. 

First Agbitt. {Entering— candle in hand,) Mr. Burgomaster, 
will you come in ? This is the young lady's chamber I 

Vaw Epps. {Entering.) One can't get a word out of her ; let 
her cry, and let us lose no time ! You will,- both of you, place 
yourself in the street— do you hear ? 

Sboond AasNT. We do, Mr. Burgomaster I 

Van EIpps. And everything you observe 

First Aasirr. Excuse me, Mr. Van Epps— with your per- 
mission I. . .there is already some information obtained I 

Van Epps. And what is that ?. . . 

First Agent. The baker, who lives opposite, told me that 
at night-fail he saw Miss Christine at the street window, that of 
the large room — that she put into the hand of a man, who wore 
a cloak and a slouched hat, a package ; he did not see the man's 
face. She called to him, '* Wait for me ! " ",bye and bye I" then 
she closed the window. . . the man went off . . . and it was only a 
few moments after that that Mr. Rutgers cried out, ** Stop thief!" 
.... 

Van Epps. Good ! {To the Second Agent,) Take the name of 
the witness, and prowl about the house, .the very first suspicious 
individual who appears 

Sbcond Agent. Arrest;! You can depend upon its being 
done, Mr. Burgomaster. {Exit), 

Van Epps. You, Von Twiller, go and bring old Katreene, the 

governess, to me. She sleeps on the upper floor knock loudly 

... .it appears she is deaf. 
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First Aobnt. I will, sir ! (Uxit) 

VAif Epps. (Alone, taking snuff,) Well, the affair beg^iDS to 
assume a very pretty shape I An interesting yoang woman. . .a 
I>ackage. . .an accomplice with a big cloak I perfect !. . .This little 
room recalls to mind a certain adyentore. . .at Loavain. . .when I 
was young. . . . 

{Enter Harman,) 

Van Epps. Well, what about the young woman ?. . . 

Harman. She remains in the same state, sir ! Hendrick en- 
deavors to console her ! She only answers by sobs and tears. 

Van Epps. Very good ! 

Harman. Oh ! you think that^s ? 

Van Epps. Perfect ! that will last about twenty minutes ! it is 
the nervous crisis that I am waiting for. .{looking at hia watch). 
It is now two o^ clock in the morning; at half past two -reaction, 

prostration . . .she will confess everything herself that will be 

the moment to question her. . 

Harman. And you imagine in that way ?. . . 

Van Epps. It is the only way, young man ! I understand 
women ! I have made them an especial study. They are far too 
cunning, these woiiien— too strong for me to undertake to con- 
tend with them; there is only one way to get the better of them, 
and that is to let them entangle themselves. Therefore in all my 
little explanations I for one has always little explanations — is it 
not so ? And you know how a woman defends herself. . . '^ What I 
I deceive you ? I love any other but you, Jan — " My name is 
Jan — ** Why I have never seen the man." You understand that 
sort of thing ? very well I I. . not a word I The lady continues— 
" Well yes— I did perhaps pretend to love him, because I was 
jealous, and because I wanted to bring you back to me, etc., etc." 
You understand that also I Good- J. . .not a word ! " And what 
after all, if I did love him ! I should be perfectly justified, for he 
is not the one capable of making such a 8cene as this, far from it 
— you love me no longer." I. . .not a word I ** But do answer ! 
why, this is frightful ! " ** no one accuses an innocent woman in 
this way !"...** speak ! ". . ** for Heaven's sake, speak ?" J. . . . 
not a word ? ^^ I declare you exasperate me beyond endurance. . . 
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you are a monster. . .Very well, then— yes, I love him, and I hate 

you !. . .do you hear ?. .and I adore him." Well, that was all I 

wished. . .1 take my hat, and the game is played out. . .but if I had 
argued, my dear sir, she would not have required more than ten 
minutes in which to have brought me to her feet. 

Habman. And so you believe Christine will oonfess ? 

Van Epps. Of her own free will, I tell you. 

Harman. No I No ! it is not possible ! 

Van Epps. We will see ! this is her room, is it not ? 

Harman. It is ! 

Van Epps. You see I am right, and that the bed has not been 
disturbed. 

Harman. It is true— and yet I cannot beheve . . . 

Van Epps. Every thing must be believed I {Taking the chair 
by the bed, andpcacing it on the bureau,) 

Harman. But if you should be mistaken, Sir ! 

Van Epps. Ah ! that is the only thing which you must not be- 
lieve ! Look at this chair, and see how easily the escalade could 
be made. 

Harman. No 1 1 am resolved to see nothing I it is your trade 
to hunt up criminals everywhere. Hendriok is right in defending 
her. You have no conception of that girl's honesty, nor of her 
sweetness, goodness, and devotion.. She is the daughter of the 
house, almost my sister 1. . .a little girl whom my mother found in 
church at a time (He stops suddenly, struck by that recollection,) 
Ah I my God ! it's true ! she had stolen. . . . 

Van Epps. ( Who has been examining the drawers of the bureau) 
Were you not speaking of jewels taken from the secretary ?. . 

Harman. {Following the subject of his thought) Ah ! above 
all, a medallion ! which to me was of inestimable value.) 

Van Epps. A gold medallion ? {Coming forward,) 

Harman. Yes I a gold medallion ! surrounded with black 
pearls. 
Van Epps. {Showing him a pearl,) Like this, were they not ? 
Harman. A pearl ! a black pearl ! 
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Vait Epps. (Placing it on the floor ^ and striking it with his heel, ) 
It is bronze ! do you think Miss Christine had such pearls as this, 
to strew abont ? 

HARBfAN. Where did you find it ? 

Van Epps. {Pointing to the drawer.) In there ! the way by 
which she came down. 

Harman. And the medallion ? {He runs to the bureau and 
rummages everywhere.) 

Van Epps. No ! it is nothing more than a stray pearl. . 

Harbian. Who knows ? 

Van Epps. I tell you, you will find nothing !. . .She has packed 
up all the stolen objects, and passed them out at the window to 
her accomplice— She was seen . . . 

Harman. She was seen ? 

Van Epps. She was seen I 

Harman. {Saddened.) Ah ? you are right ! there is no longer 
any doubt— all is possible I 

Enter Hendrick. 

Van Epps. (To JlendHck.) Well? 

Hbndrigk. Nothing I 

Van Epps. Is she alone ? 

Hbndrigk. No ; I have left one of your men with her. I wish 
to hear what Katreene — who is coming down — has to say. 

Van Epps. Then the ** Savant" still doubts ? 

Hbnbriok. Most assuredly, I doubt ! 

Harman. You are feverish, Hendrick ! 

Hbndrigk. I am entitled to be so, at least, .but, come, where 
is this Katreene ? Let us hear her. 

Van Epps. Have patience, .here she comes. 

(Enter Katreene.) 

First Aqbnt. Come, march along, my good woman ! 

Katrbbnb. God bless me I dear master, what is all this 
about !.. they woke me up so suddenly! Oh, tell me I what do 
they want with me I ( Van Epps makes sign to Agent. . . they go 
out.) 
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Harmait. Don^t be disturbed, good Elatreene I you are not 
conoemed in the matter, but a crime has been committed here. • 
some one has robbed me. 

Katrbenb. Some one has robbed you ? 

Harman. Yes ! 

Van Epps. (^Taking the chair on the right and seating himself,) 
Yes, my good woman, and we are trying to find the thief. 

Katrbbnb. Ah ! gracious goodness ! such a thing never hap-- 
pened before. .1 have been here these thirty years, and not even 
a pin has been lost. Ah ! my God ! my God ! that this should 
have happened before I was dead ! 

Van Epps. Cheer up, my brave woman, cheer up I 

Harman. No one accuses you, Katreene ; do yon hear ? 

Katrebnb. Oh I I believe you, master, but if you have been 
robbed while I am here, .then, it^s my fault, also. 

Van Epps. {Seated.) Very well ; that is exactly the point we 
are about to determine, my good Katreene. 

Harman. Speak a little louder ; yon know she is quite deaf. 

Van Epps. Ah I yes, yes, you are right. {Raising his voice,) 
We wish to know if you were present when the robbery occur- 
red? 

Katrbbnb. But, I have not been out, sir. 

Van Epps. Not at all, not at all ? 

Katrbbnb. No, sir, for I felt the storm coming — and on such 
days on account of my age, you see, I have no legs. 

Van Epps. Then you were in your room ? 

Katrbbnb. No, sir ! I was not in my room. . .1 was not able 
to get up stairs. . .1 stayed all the time after diuner in the large 
room, knitting, near the fire ... I did not stir out of it. 

Van Epps. Is your sight good, K&treene ? 

Katrbbnb. {Not hearing.) You ask me, sir ? 

Van Epps. I ask you if you have good eyes ? 

Katrbbnb. Oh ! as for those, yes, sir — but ears I no I . . . they are 
somewhat dull I But my eyes are still good, like my memory. 

Van Epps. Ah I your memory is good ? Well I what persons 
have been here this afternoon ? 
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Katrbbnb. The Postman came, sir, and then a neighbor, to 
borrow a roll of pastry. . .which Ctiristine gave him. . .and then — 
Petersen. 

Vait Epps. Ah I Petersen I and who is this Petersen ? 

Katrbbnb. He is a neighbor, sir, a night-watchman I Mr. 
Rutgers knows him. 

Harman. Yes, I know him! a poor neighbor who lost his wife 
about a month since, and has two sick children. . .a brave fellow; 
to whom we extend some charity. 

Van Epps. And so this Petersen came in, did he ? 

Katrbbnb. No, sir. .he only spoke to Miss Christine at the 
window. 
Van Epps. To say to her ? 
Katrbbnb. I did not hear, sir. 

Van Epps. {To Hendrick— showing his ear, ,then speaking low,) 
Ah ! Yes, the ear I {Louder). And after Peterson, no one ?. . 
{Katreene does not hear). 

Harm AN. The gentleman asks if no other person came after 
Peterson ? 

Katrbbnb. No, sir. 

Van Epps. And Christine I where was she while you were 
knitting ? 

Katrbbnb. Why, sir, she came and went as usual— the dear 
child, she attended to the kitchen-affairs for me, for I was unable 
. . . .she is always so obliging ! 

Van Epps. But she was not all the time in the kitchen ?. . . . 

Katrbbnb. No, sir, she went also to her room. • 

Van Epps. {Excitedly.) Ah ! she came in here, did she not ? 

Katrbbnb. Yes, sir. To make her toilet, in preparation for 
supper. 

Van Epps. Ah I did she remain a long time in this room ? 

Katrbbnb. About an hour, sir. 

Van Epps. Indeed I she remained here an hour, did she ? 
Katrbbnb. Yes, sir. A good hour. 

Van Epps. And you heard nothing, during that time ? For ex- 
ample, nothing like the blows of a hammer upon wood? 
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Katrbbnb. No, sir. 

Van Epps. {ToHarman,) Yes, the eajr again. {To Katreene.) 
And then the storm was raging at the time, was it not ? 

Katrbbne. Oh, yes, sir, I ooold hear the thunder very welL 

Van Epps. She has confounded the two sounds. .At last my 
good Katreene ? 

Katrbbnb. At last, sir, the storm burst upon us. Mr. Har- 
man did not come in. I was frightened. I knelt down and said 
my prayers. And then it was that Miss Christine came from her 
room, all in a tremble, very pale, and the thunder roared terribly. 

Van Epps. Ah ! you noticed that she was pale and trembling? 
{Triumphant) 

Katrbbnb. Yes, indeed. As pale as I was, sir. .the storm 
seemed to have paralysed both legs and arms— for I could not get 
up, and it was then that Mr. Harman knocked at the door, and 
Christine opened it, and^that {weeping) is all I know, sir, as true 
as I am a Christian and an honest woman. 

Harmax. Do not weep, my good Katreene. You see it is not 
you who is accused. 

Katrbbnb. But, who is it, then ? Who, Holy Virgin I Is it 
Miss Christine ? {Silence,) You do not answer ! Ah I sir ; it is 
impossible I 

Hbndrigk. {Excitedly,) Is it not so, good Katreene ? 

Katrbbnb. Christine ! . . Sir, that child who is God^s own gift 
to us 1 Yes, sir; for God only could have sent her to our house. 
She is so good, so gentle, so pious I Oh 1 sir, if you only knew 
her I 

Van Epps. {Standing.) All right, my good woman. But to 
proceed — since it is not you. . . . 

Katrbbnb. Ah ! I should like it better if it were, sir — I should 
like better to be accused myself . Ah I sir, look here I accuse met 
I, an old thing as I am, all used up — what is it to me ? I have my 
account to settle up there, and it will not be long before I am 
called, but her, , .1 would have no one touch her. Oh I Mr. Har- 
man, do not let her be touched— she is sacred, that child there. . 

Van Epps. {The agents reappear,) Come I Come I 
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Katrkbnb. Do not listen to him, (speaking to Hdrman) he is 
a wicked man that one — I tell you that he is at the bottom of all 
thisi 

Yas Epps. {IbtTie agerUa.) Take her away. 

Katrbbnb. (While the (igenta are leading her off,) Ah my 
Gtxll my God I it is the ruin of the house— there will be nothing 
but a curse upon us I and to think that I am not lyinir dead be- 
side my mistress. . . .before seeing this. .Ah I my God, what liave 
I done, that I Uve to see this ? 

YilS Epps. Well I you see how the matter stands I There has 
been no one here that you can suspect ; neither the postman, 
the neighbor, nor Petersen. Then it is either the old woman or 
the young one who committed the robbery, and as I cannot 
imagine the old one capable of such gymnastics, I beg our 
*^ Savant" here to draw his own conclusions. 

HBimRiCK. (Seated near t?ie fire-place.) Oh ! I beseech you, 
BBK nothing of me. I I can do nothing but think I. .1 seem to be 
dreaming — and all this is a horrid nightmare. 

Van Epps. The devil ! why you are more stubborn than the 
rest of your fraternity. I reason, however, well enough ? 

Hbudrick. Alas I yes, too welL 

Vait Epps. And my conclusions are logically correct ? 

HBimRiCK. Yes— unfortunately, .yes I 

Van Epps. And up to this point the circumstances reasonably 
Justify me ? 

HBin)RiCK. Yes, everything Justifies you I 

Vai9 Epps. Very well then 1 acknowledge that the young girl 
is culpable 1 

Hbndrick. (Getting up.) Well I that is just what I will not 
believe ! inasmuch as I do not hear her accuse herself and cry 
out " Few, it ia J, I am the one who robbed you "—and, God 
knows 1 even at this instant if she, standing there before us, 
acknowledged it, I do not know that I should believe her. 

Vast Epps. Well, you can believe what you please — neverthe- 
less I propose to question her I 

Hbndrick. Very well I question her I but I am the one who 
will bring her here and protect her 1 And I do not propose thai 
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any one shall lay a hand upon her who is to be my wife. (^He 
exits,) 

Yajs Epps. Oh I that is it, Eh I he is going to marry her 1 

Habman. Alas! Tes. 

Van Epps. Ah ! I understand— he has already the wool over 

his eyes. 

Christine, 

Hbndrick. {Enters supporting Christine,) Come, come! 
Christine, courage, my child, I am with you— lean on me. {He 
conducts her slowly to a seat on the right) 

Christutb. Oh ! Mr. Hendrick ! {She bursts in tears,) 

Van Epps. (To Harman,) She weeps I 

Habman. Yes I 

Van Epps. Very good I It is the end of the crisis. {He parses 
to t?ie right, seating himself in a chair which Harman places for 
him, and takes Christine'* s hand.) Come, come, my child, seat 
yourself here. That's it— now, let us talk a little. I am not so 
very terrible after all, am I ?. In the first place, I have never 
frightened a woman, .quite the contrary, .look at me, therefore, 
for I assure you that nothing that transpires here will be known 
outside this room. {Putting her hand in a friendly manner. ) 
There, there ! now-r-no false shame ! but a good honest impulse, 
my child. Ah ! Heaven help us ! who is there among us who has 
no little peccadillo to reproach one's self with ? We are — none 
of us perfect I We are a little coquettish, are we not ? Eh ? 
Well, that is quite natural, especially when one is young and 
pretty — and we wished to make ourselves beautiful, did we not ? 
And upon my word, without thinking, we took (intending to re- 
turn them, be it understood,)— we took the jewels ? 

Christinb. (Springing to her feet) Kill me ! kill me ! but do 
not repeat that insult I ( Van Epps, alarmed, moves backward, 
Hendrick tries to calm, Christine.) 

Van Epps. The devil I what a termagant I 

Harman. Mr. Van Epps, have the kindness, I beg of you, to 
leave us alone with her. {Silent protest from Van Epps.) Tour 
presence only seems to irritate her, and I am convinced that we 
can learn from her more than you. {He signs to Van Epps to go 
a little distance from them,.) 
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YAJSf Epps. (Indicating by a sign t?Mt Tie underatanda,) As you 
please, gentlemen. (Going up.) I retire. (Me goes up and ahuta 
iJie door, pretending to have gone out, and croaaea at the back of 
the atagefrom left to right) 

Habman. Come, now, Christine, my dear child I 

Christotb. Oh ! let me alone ! (Eepulaing hia hand.) 

Hbndrigk. My deajr Christine I 

Christinb. Let me alone I let me alone I 

Harman. We are alone with you, dearest. He has gone I 

Christinb. (Getting up,) He is gone I. .1 also would be gone. 
I do not wish to stay here— let me go I I want to go !. . . . 

Harman. (Inducing her to ait down. Hendrick aaaiating.) You 
cannot go, Christine. You cannot leave without some answer to 
our questions. Come, now, tell us the truth, my child, whatever 
it be— I pardon you, in advance. No one will ever know any- 
thing about it; that I swear to you before God I (The young girl 
ia ailent^ covering her face with her handa.) Do you not hear 
me ? 

Christinb. (Oh I I cannot cry I If I could cry ! Oh, make 
me cry ! (She hidea Tier face on the back of the chair.) 

Hbndrigk. {Looking at Van JSppa.) She has a high fever I I 
dare not ! 

Van Epps. (Aaide whiapering in hia ear.) Yes I Yes I make 
her shed tears, poor child. She is stifled. {He wipea hia eye glaaa.) 
I really commence to be affected. I I it's ridiculous — I ! a man 
who nevertheless knows women. (Heretirea up the atage.) 

Hbndrigk. Christine I will you listen to me, my child ? (Me 
takea her fiand. 

Christinb. Yes I * 

Hbndrigk. Very well I Why do you turn away your head 
without answering me ?. . .why do you withdraw your hand ?. . .is 
it that you do not know me ?. . . 

Christinb. Yes I 

Hbndrigk. I love you Christine ! you know I love you 1 I 
love you, dearest, with all my soul. 

Christinb. (Turning to him.) And yet you say that I have 
stolen! ( She burata in teara.) 
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Va3 £pp8. Good ! She wemps I 

HsifDBlCK. ( With eamegtness.) No ! No ! ChriatiiiA ! I do 

not say that ! no ! I do not believe it Bat my dear child, yoa 

cannot help aeeing* that yoa mast aid me in aaaertins yoar inno- 
cence and in defending^ yoa ! 

CHBismarB. Yes !. . .yoa are good ! yoa pity me, d^end me ! — 
Oh ! do yoa not see how stapid they are with their robbery — 
what is there here that one woald have me steal ? Is not my 
whole heart here in this hoase ? Is there in these walls a single 
stone that I do not worship ! Coald I steal my own heart's blood? 

And to think that yoar good mother is dead ! Ah ! if she wue 

here, she^d make yoa hide yoar heads in the earth for Tery shame 
of this accasation. Bat I am alone, am I not ?. . . .and I am 
cased because I am a Bohemian, and becaase I stole when I 
a little child— and they call me thief ! thief ! They call me thii^ 
{ShefaUs sobbing.) 

HsBmBiCK. I give it np—You speak I I can do nothing move. 
(BUes andpasses left.) 

flABMAsr. Christine...my child I..my sister t look at me I I 
am at yoar feet, .and I ask forgiT one ss tor the wrong I have done 

yoa there isan end of it I nothing mwe shall be said, nothing 

more asKed of yoa. Bat since yoa lore me, yoa woald not wish 
misfortune to come Co me, is it not so ? Well then I beseeeh yom 
if yoa know where my little locket is...I do not ask yoa whars it 
ia, yoa understand. I do not wish to know — bat in the name of 
my mother, whom you also call mother, let me find it, let it be re- 
tamed to me. All my happiness depends upon it ! GKVe me baek 
my locket t tell me, will yoa give me back my locket ? 

CHRlSTrsrs. ( Wringing her hands in agony.) Oh I if it were in 
the blood of my veins yoa should have already had it 

Harmas. {InHetifig.) Christine I.. 

CHBidTrsrs. But, I havent it I I haven't it 1 1 haven't it t 
{She gets up, still speaking.) 
Habmah. {OeUing up angry.) But, wretched giri t 
Hbnbrick. {Interfering.) Barman!.. 

CHBidTrsrs. (IHstraeted.) When yoa have driven me mad 
among you, that will finishit, will it not ? (She falls baek ogam 
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en Ihe chair^ and turns mwa^^ her face hidden in her hande^ a$ if 
determined to etxy no morem^ 

Habman. (In deepair^ and in hollow ionee.) Nothing t we 
win know nothing ! 

HSHDBICK. Simply beeanne there is nothing to know. 

VAir Efps. ( Wiping hit eyes cmd his eye-gleus, and in halftones.) 
Gome, oome ! we are on the point of being emoticmal—it's ridicu- 
loos. Elnd it, and let as become Borgomaster again. I detected 
a word jost now in Uie midst of my emotion : She spoke of being 
a Bohemian, did she not ?. . 

Harman. Yea, she is the daoghter of mountebanks— pioKed 
up by my mother ! 

YAJSf Bfps. (J^HnHng to the chair ^ still remaining on the bureau.) 
Of mountebanks ? Now I onderstand— I understand I 

HsifDRiCK. What ? Becanse. . . . 

Vait Efps. (Interrupting him.) She also spoke of stealing ? 

Harman. Alas ! Yes, it is true. She attempted to rob my 
mother in ohoroh ! 

Yas Efps. Ah ! What do you tell me ? 

HsHDBiCK. At 5 years old. 

Yab^ Efps. The age is of no consequence, the germ is there . . . 
and now, Mr. SaYant, I excose all emotion in yoo, as well as in 
myself, notwithstanding the absurdity of the thing— but doubt is 
no longer excusable. 

Hbbdrick. As for doubting, I hare already told you that I 
should hardly believ^e in her culpability, even though she accus- 
ed herself. And after what I have seen and heard, in the presence 
of such despair and tears. . .Oh, no I You are perfectly right. I 

have no longer the right to doubt. .1 do no longer doubt 1 do 

not doubt — ^her innocence I 

Van EIfps. Her innocence ? 

Hbndrick. Yes, yes ! her innocence I Yes, yes I A thousand 
times yes ! 1^11 pledge this hand and head to be severed, if she be 
not innocent I 

Van Efps. (AaUmiahed.) Really, are you in earnest ? What a 
man you are I but what, in the Devil's name I what proof have 
you ? 
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Hbndrick. Oh ! I have none I.. Yes ! I am aware of it. I 
know all the proofs that you invoke against her, and my reason 
is ready to find them evident— terrible — implacable. 

Van Epps. Very welL 

Hbndrigk. Yet my instinct instantly revolts against my 
reason I my heart is there and says : no I that language I that 
face ! that despair ! no ! these are not the signs of gailt. And I 
swear to you, she is innocent/ {Christine starts up,) I cannot 
prove it to you— but I feel it I I am certain of it I and I beseech 
you with all the earnestness that is in me, with all my anguish, 
by all my tears — do not believe them — ** your proofs:" they lie I 
their logic is of the earth — which is fallible— mine is of Heaven 
which never lies. The one calls herself Reason, I call myself Faith 
..Do not listen to them ! and remember that in these evil days 
when your pride of knowledge is ready to deny God himself, it 
only needs a little fluttering of your heart to convince you;, .how 
then can it deceive you respecting the innocence of this child - 
that heart which never lies, when God is in question. 

Christinb. {Running— seeking refuge in his arms.) Ah I I 
am no longer alone ! 

Van Epps. You understand perfectly well that there is no re- 
ply to be made I If the Police reasoned in that style .....( 7b Har- 
man,) 

Hbndrick. Oh ! I do not seek to convince you— I am no long- 
er speaking as a ^* savant" — I am quite aware of that. 

Van Epps. Then you think it proper that. . . 

Hbndrick. Fulfil your oflace —I will fulfil mine. 

Harman. Yours ? 

Hbndrick. Yes ! yes ! hunt, rummage, search, reason, heap 
proof on proof in order to crush this unhappy child— and I on my 
part will know how to gather all those that shall serve to save 
her. 

Van Epps. Then, my dear Sir, I advise you not to count among 
the last that which I found a short time since in the drawer of 
Miss Christine's bureau. 

Christine. In my bureau drawer ? 

Hbndrick. What was it you found ? 
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VAir Efps. This black pearl— detached from the medallion. 

Hbndrick. Ton found it ? 

Yait Epps. Tes, my friend— there I before me, there! there! in 
here. 

Hbndrick. {After having been to the bureau,) Christine I do 
you hear ? 

Chbistinb. (BeuHldered.) Yes I I hear 

Hbndrick. But reply then! defend yourself! Explain to 
theuL 

Christinb. (Despairingly.) What would you have me ex- 
plain ? I don^t know ! I don^t know ! 

Hbndrick. But how about this pearl— in your possession ? 

Christinb. Oh ! you too have turned acccuser now ! 

Hbkdrigk. No I no ! but nevertheless 

Christinb. Ah ! leave me ! (She goes up tJie atage, and falls 
on her knees by the bed,) He ! he ! also ! (Silence — Hendrick re- 
mains overccme— holding the pearl in his hand— then goes and sits 
B). 

Van Epps. (Speaking low,) Mr. Harman, will you permit me 

to speak a word to one of my men ? 

« 

Harman. Certainly, sir— I will go 

Van Epps. No ! no ! do not stir ! I will return immediately, 
(to himself as he goes out). Oh ! these women I these women ! I 
know them so well ! 

Harman. My poor Hendrick ! (Hendrick looking despairingly 
Upon tJie pearl — starts as if he had suddenly discovered something), 

Hbndrigk. (Pushing him away,) Hold ! 

Harman. What is it ? 

Hbndrick. (Without listening to him.— gets up to inspect the 
pearl nearer tlie light) A white spot ! . . Yes! burnt! . . . (He strikes 
his forehead.). Ah ! my Heaven I if it were !. . .Yes I the storm 
that struck the house — this very night— (He cast a rapid glance 
at the small round window). Have you closed your library ? 

Harman. (Stupefied.) Yes I 

Hbndrick. Quick ! quick ! the key I 
Harman. But. . . . 
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Hesdbick. The key ! the key I I say ! give it me ! (Ea daAti out 
of the door), 

Habxah. He has lost his head I Hendrick I he knows nothing of 
the secret spring! he will never be able to open the doorl Hen- 
drick ! Hendrick ! {UefoUow$ Hendrieh — easting a glance at Chrutine^ 
kneeling near the led), 

Cubistuik. (Alone, running to ths window.) Alone?.... all those 

men in the street ! 1 can go ont by the garden I Oh I I have sof- 

fered enough! far better to make an end at once. . . 

Van Epps. (Outeide.) Good 1 don't stir I 

Chbistikb. Hel back again! Oh I my God! (She puts out the 
Ught,) Ah! here! (She hides behind tlie door on the left. Van Bppi 
enters without seeing her), 

VakEpps. There!. . .now. . .(C/trMWn^ goes out,) Holloa! no 
light. . .where have they gone? (Ue looks about, , Hendrick appears at 
the round window with a candle. . the room is lighted). 

Van Epps. (Surprised,) Holloa ! ap there ! 

Hbmdbick. (Indicating the chair placed on the bureau). Excuse 
me, Mr. Van EppsI will you have the goodness to hold the chair 
while I descend? 

Van Epps. Are you going to come down through that? 

Hbndbick. ( Under grea^ excitement during this scene,) You see ! 

Van Epps* What devil of an idea now possesses you? 

Hbndbick. Excuse me. I asked you nothing a little while ago, 
when you, in your character of Commissary, were making your ex- 
amination, permit me, therefore, to claim the same indulgence for 
the investigation of the Savant. 

Van Epps. (Bantering,) Ah! good, good! You still are in 
search of the lobber, then? 

« Hbndbick. (Examining,) Ifes, still! 

Van Efps. Another robber than the young woman — ha? 

Hendbick. Exactly so — another! 

Van Epps. And you are on the track, eh ! 

^^pI!lDBIGK. Perhaps. (Pursuirtg his examination,) 
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YAJSf Epps. Gk> ahead I so much the better. {Aaide.) He is 
very amusing, this Savant ! Will jou permit me, my dear brother 
detective, to offer you my hand to aid your descent ? 

Hbndrick. Thank you, not at present. But since you are so 
condescending, will you tell me if you see, anywhere, the bell ? 

Van Epps. The bell I the Library bell ? 

HBimRiCK. Yes. 

Van Epps. The wire of which is broken ? 

Hbndrick. Yes, the wire traverses the partition here, you 
see, confined in a tin tube, not larger than the httle finger, and 
I wish to know if the bell is in this room ? 

Van Epps. Let us see ? that^s easy to find out— here's daylight 
now. Permit me to use my glasses. I see here, first, the wire 
running along the cornice, and then there . . .there. . . .and there 
. . .and here the belL 

Hbndrick. Beyond? 

Van Epps. Yes. 

Hbndrick. And nothing unusual about it ? 

Van Epps. Ah I indeed, there is— why this is very curious. 

Hbndrick. What is it ? 

Van Epps. The bell is turned upward— its mouth in the air 
like a tulip, and perfectly stiff. 

Hbndrick. Ah ! (Excitedly.) 

Van Epps. It is a precaution taken by the young woman be- 
fore attempting the escalade, through fear of the noise. I am 
sure it is stuffed with paper. 

Hbndrick. Do you see any paper ? 

Van Epps. No ! Pull the wire a Uttle ! 

Hbndrick. {Pulling the wire in the other room,) Does it 
move ? 

Van Epps. No I 

Hbndrick. (Delighted.) Then the spring is broken I twisted I 
Van Epps. One would say so I She must have stuffed a piece 

of wood in it. 
Hbndrick. Excuse me 1 {JBe Jumps upon the table and look* 

at t?ie belL) 
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Yah Epps. Hollo I Hollo ! what's fi^ot into him now ? 

Hbndrick. ( Uttering a cry as he sees the interior of the belL) 
Ah I {He jumps to thefloor^then pushing Van Eppa away.) Ex- 
ouse me! 

Van Epps. Yon are on the trail ? 

Hbndrick. {At the chimney,) Yes. {He examines,) 

Van Epps. {Joking,) That's light I lay hold of him for me! 
and don't let bim go. He escaped through the chimney by the way 
of the stove pipe hole, ^^ no larger than that "... 

Hbndbick. No I {He goes to the door,) 

Van Epps. No ! — then by the door. 

Hbndrick. No! {Having examined the door.) 

Van Epps. That neither! — theo by the window? 

Hendbick. {Going there.) Perhaps! {He draws aside the curtain 
— the window is "barred,) 

Van Epps. Well ! I warrant you he is an adroit rascal, that 
fellow. The window is condemned — and moreover protected by an 
iron grating, through which an arm can hardly pass. . . 

Hendbick. {Inspecting the glass.) That is not important, pro- 
viding there is a hole in the window pane ! 

Van Epps. {Stupefied.) A hole in the window pane? very well! 
suppose there is one! {To himself.) I wonder if he is making a jest 
of justice — this fellow! come now! come now! this gentleman is 
beginning to appear a suspicious character. . .He gets down from a 
loop-hole of a window : He is in love with the young woman... 
and... Eh! — where is the young woman? Ah — God bless me! 
gone! 

Habman. {Entering and in a low voice,) Mr. Van Epps! Mr. 
Van Epps ! she has run away ! 

Van Epps. She has escaped? 

Habman. By the way of the garden ! 

Van Epps. Ah ! what clumsiness. Now I comprehend it all ! 
{Pointing out Hendrich — low voice.) That is the man with the pack- 
age ! the accomplice ! 

Habman. What do you say? 

Van Epps. Yes, yes, for a quarter of an hour he has been 
amusing me with his bells in order to aid her escape — but I will 
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catoh her. Don^t let him escape — he is a dangreroiu man— don^t 
allow yourself to be hnmbaj^ged by his bells. {He runa out) 

Harman. ( Wild.) By his bells ! . . . .Dangerous I . . .Hendriokl 

Hbisdrick. {Looking at the upper sashes of the window, and 
crying out triumphantly,) Ah I 

Harman. Yes, yes I you see now that she is guilty since she 
makes her escape. 

HsimRiCK. (Turning around, radiant with delight and jumping 
to the floor,) I see. Ah I I see that she is innocent ?. . . .and we, 
we are the criminals. We I we I the stupid ones. 

Harman. Are you mad ? 

Hbndrigk. And I have got your robber— I have got him, and 
if you would like to know his name. . . . 

Harman. Well ? {Low music) 

Hbndrigk. Lightning I {Harman is about to utter an exclama- 
tion,) Hush ! listen I 

Harman. These cries I 

Hbndrick. Yes, from Amstel side. 

Harman. Ah I Heaven I from the Amstel side. 

Hbndrick. Well ? 

Harman. Christine— she escaped on that side I 

Hbndrick. (Alarmed.) Oh I hush I what an idea I 

Harman. {Running to the window.) Nothing— they stop be- 
fore the door. Eh I 

Hbndrick. What is it ? 

Harman. {Stopping him.) Nothing 1 nothing ! don^t look I 

Hbndrick. {Resisting,) I will see ! 

Harman. {Struggling.) No I no 1 1 tell you you shall not seel 

Hbndrick. I will see I I will see her. {He goes up the stage, 
Christine is seen carried by Petersen,) Ah I {Christine is placed 
in a chair on the left— all surround her.) 

Van Epps. She was about to throw herself into the river I. . 
and had it not been for this gallant fellow. . . . {He indicates Peter- 
sen.) 

Hbndrick. ( On his knees, ) Christine ! . . . . 
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Harman. Christine ! 

Hbudrigk. Listen to me ! answer me I it is I, Hendriok, your 
friend ! ..Do yon iiear me..Ciiristine I.. .recover, dearest, I be- 
seech you. Christine, I love you— you must not die, for I love 
you — and you are guiltless I 

Van Epps. Mr. Hendriok, it will be necessary. . . . 

Hbndrigk. Silence ! {Silence.) She stirs ! {All utt%r some 
expression of emotion. To Christine,) A look I only one I to 
prove to me that you are really living, and that yon know me 1 
{She inclines her head in assent) 

Katrbbnb. She moves ?. .{Christine makes an effort to speak.) 

Hbndrigk. Yes I.. yes.. silence! do not speak !.... Ah 1 my 
dear Soul, you are saved I . .and I adore you !. . . . 

Van Epps. Excellent I Excellent I. . .A little care is all that is 
now necessary. I will withdraw my men, Mr. Rutgers, for while 
she remains in her present condition, yon can readily understand 
that I cannot arrest her. . . • 

Hbndrigk. Arrest her ? why danm it 1 sir ! you seem to think 
of nothing else but— arresting her I 

Van Epps. But really. Sir 

Hbndrigk. But I know the robber I Have you then not been 
told? 

Van Epps. Who is he then I Who 1 

Hbndrigk. The Lightning ! Mr. Burgomaster ! 

AiiL. The Lightning ! 

Hbndrigk. Yes 1 indeed ! the lightning -lightning that de- 
scended by the chimney of the Library, to take hold. . .as it al- 
ways does... of metal; taking up gold and silver, twisting looks 
and keys, breaking bell -wires, planting poignards in the parti- 
tions, and escaping by the window-pane, dropping a pearl on its 
way. 

Van Epps. And you would have me believe that it is the light- 
ning that detached that piece of paper from the wall without 
burning it ? 

Hbndrigk. Indeed I do I and it does far stranger things than 
that ! Why it seems you do not indulge yourself much in reading 
—the gilt— nails of easy chairs planted in a wine-glass withouit 
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breaking it — and silver, volatilized through the meshes of a parse, 
the purse remaining intact. . .and the side of a wall torn from itt 
foundation, and carried twenty paces in one solid mass. 

Vaw Epps. a part of a wall I yes I ... A part of a wall I good ! . . . 
but the gold, the jewels ? . . 

Hendrick. {Jumping on tJie tdble^ and turning up the hell ford- 
Uy.) The jewels. . .An ingot! {Be brings forward an ingot of gold 
mixed with precious stones.) 

Van Efpb. In the bell I 

Hbndkick Naturally! the iron wire having served as a conduc- 
tor. 

Hakman. {Ruefully.) Then my medallion is there also t 

Hbkdrick. Tour medallion, your ducats, and your flower ! 

Habhan {Joyously,) The flower also ? 

YanEffs. Perfect! perfect! luckily.. .But the package! {To 
Christine.) the package which you handed to a man at the window! 

Pbtbbbbn. The man is before you ! I am the man ! 

Habman. Petersen ! 

Pbtbrsbn. And the package.. . 

Chbistikb. (Continuing for him,) It is a package of linen I had 
prepared for his children ! 

YanEpfs. {Regarding with eye-glass.) He has little children 
after all ? 

Pbtbbbbn. Yes. Sir! 

Chbistho:. They are ill, Sir — at night he is on duty : there is no 
one with them — and for three nights I have been at their bedside, 
but I said nothing about it, because I am not strong, and Mr. Har- 
man would have scolded me. 

Pbtbbsbn. Do you not think I was right in saving her ? 

Yan Epps. Yery good ! very good ! Petersen ! I am quite content 
with Petersen ! But tell me ! what was it that put you on the track 
of this discovery ? 

Hbndbick. This black pearl which you yourself put into my 
hand — defying me to find in that, a proof of her innocence ! 

YanEppb. Well! what about Jhe pearl ? 
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Hbndbick. Look here I look at this small point on ita iorfaoey 
am^st imperceptible — ^it is burned I Lightning did it I 

YanEpps. (Bowing,) Evidently I well I I can't arrest the light- 
ning; ( To ChrUtine.y My dear child I neither can I arrest yon I bat 
I will marry you — I infinitely prefer that. 

Christine. {Feebly.) Marry me ? to whom t 

Hbndbick. To me, Christine—if you love me a little — and if you 
do not, say No I 

Chbistinb. (Bising.) Tou I .... It is you I . . . (Emotion ehokei her 
9peeeh,) 

Hbndbick. Do not speak, Christine I Ah ! do not speak yet. 

Chbistinb. (Putting cuide his hand and smiling,) Ah I but it la 
quite necessary, however, that I should speak, my friend I if you 
wish me to say — ^Yes. 



